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SOME EVIDENCE OF HORACE 
MANN’S INFLUENCE IN THE SOUTH 


THE educational influence of Horace Mann on his 
own times and contemporaries has often been com- 


mented upon and much has been written on the sub- 
ject. Students of American educational and social 
history are familiar with his influence in Massachu- 
setts and other New England States and in the East 
generally. It is not so well known that the reputation 
of this eminent New England educator aroused inter- 
est also in the Southern States, particularly after 
Mann’s European trip in the early 1840’s and the pub- 
lication in 1843 of his famous report on European 
and especially Prussian schools. But recent examina- 
tion of contemporary documents, apparently hitherto 
neglected, throws interesting light on Mann’s reputa- 
tion in the South. The common school awakening of 
the seeond quarter of the past century was not con- 
fined exclusively to any part of the country. 

Among the most energetic forees that prepared the 
way for that awakening a century or more ago were 
official and semiofficial reports on education in Europe. 
Many such reports were made and some were pub- 
lished in this country during the first and second 
quarters of the nineteenth century. 

One of the earliest of these reports was made by 


1 For an account of some of these reports, see Edgar 
W. Knight (Ed.), ‘‘Reports on European Education.’’ 
New York: MeGraw-Hill Book Company, Ine., 1930. 
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Archibald D. Murphey, jurist, pioneer in social and 
educational and economic reforms in North Carolina, 
and “Father” of its common schools, who in 1817 
presented to the Legislatnre of that state the first 
definite proposal for a public-school system for North 
Carolina. It was an advance proposal, not altogether 
unlike that which Jefferson had made for Virginia in 
1779, and in some respects resembling the proposal 
that Condoreet had made for France in 1792.2 Al- 
though Murphey did not visit Europe, he seemed ae- 
quainted with some of its educational activities. 

Parts of the report on education in Prussia by the 
Frenchman Victor Cousin to his government in 1831 
were widely published in educational journals in this 
country before 1840 and had eonsiderable influence. 
There was the significant and influential report of 
Calvin Stowe (Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe’s hus- 
band), of Ohio, to the Legislature of that state in 
1837; it was ordered reprinted by the legislatures of 
Massachusetts, Michigan, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Virginia.* 

2 The report by Murphey is most conveniently found in 
Charles L. Coon, ‘‘The Beginnings of Public Education 
in North Carolina: A Documentary History, 1790-1840,’’ 
I, pp. 123-146. 

3See North Carolina Journal of the House of Com- 


mons, 1838-39, p. 536, for action by North Carolina on 
this report. 
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Also there was the report of Benjamin M. Smith, 
of Virginia. Smith was born in Powhatan County 
in that state in 1811, was graduated from Hampden- 
Sydney College in 1829, and taught for a time in an 
academy at Milton, in Caswell County, North Caro- 
lina. According to an autobiographie sketch prepared 
by Smith for his family, he went “to Chapel Hill at 
the commencement 1831 and got up the first Eduea- 
tional Association ever formed in the South. I inter- 
ested Mr. William Bingham of the Hillsboro Male 
Academy, Judge Nash of Hillsboro ... & the Presi- 
dent, Dr. Caldwell, & Professors of the University, 
& the Association I have no doubt did good. It was 
a bold presumption in a boy just 20 years old to go 
forward as leader in the enterprise, but the gentle- 
men were pleased to overlook all that & heartily gave 
me their aid.” 

Smith went to Europe in 1836, visited German uni- 
versities, and studied the primary-school system of 
Prussia which was attracting the attention of edu- 
cators in other European countries and in the United 
States. This is among the significant reports on edu- 
cation in Europe during the second quarter of the 
nineteenth century, but is not so well known, pri- 
marily because it was not publicized as widely as were 
the reports by Cousin, by Stowe, and by Horace 
Mann.°® 

Perhaps the best known of all these reports, how- 
ever, was that made by Horace Mann, of Massachu- 
setts, also the best known of all the educational leaders 
in the United States prior to 1860. Mann’s struggle 
with stubborn obstacles that faced education in Mas- 
sachusetts apparently was fairly well known in the 
Southern States, whose educational pioneers had high 
respect for the diligence and tenacity and also the 
successful achievements of the New England leader, as 
the materials that follow indicate. 

In preparation for an important educational con- 
vention to be held in Richmond in December, 1845, 


some gentlemen of Virginia wrote to edueational lead- 


ers in several states for information concerning their 
school Mann, 
whose reputation for vigorous and courageous eduea- 
tional leadership had been greatly enhanced in part 


systems. Among these was Horace 


4 For a brief account of the activities of this organiza- 
tion, see ‘‘ History of the First Teachers’ Association, ’’ 
in Coon, op, cit., I, pp. 510-521. Coon drew the mate- 
rials from the Raleigh Register and Raleigh Star and said 
that after February 20, 1834, reference to the Institute 
of Education ‘‘disappeared from the newspapers.’’ 
Note, p. 521. In the Register of July 7, 1831, reporting 
the organizational meeting of the institute, appeared the 
following statement: ‘‘The objects of the meeting were 
explained by Mr. Benjamin M. Smith, of Milton, in an 
appropriate and highly interesting address.’’ Smith was 
a member of the committee appointed to draft a constitu- 
tion for the organization. 

5 For Smith’s report, see House Journal of Virginia, 
1838, Doe. No. 26. The report was republished in 1936, 
with a foreword by Charles W. Dabney. 
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as a result of his famous seventh report in 1843 and 
the controversy which that report provoked with the 
Boston schoolmasters. One of those letters was from 
R. B. Gooch, who was active in the movement for the 
convention in Richmond, served as one of its seere- 
taries, and was later appointed as a member of the 
committee “to devise and recommend a system of 
public education for the state, upon an enlarged and 
liberal plan.” The report of his committee was pre- 
sented to the General Assembly of Virginia December 
15, 1845.° Gooch’s letter follows: 


tichmond November 8th 1845, 
Sir, 

I am desirous of obtaining some hints from you on the 
subject of popular education, to be laid before a Con- 
vention which will meet in the city of Richmond on the 
10th of December next. . 

Your own fame, as connected with this subject, which 
reached me on the other side of the Atlantic, where I 
first heard your name pronounced, must constitute my 
apology for addressing you in this manner. 

There are a large number of persons in this state who 
are deeply solicitous of doing something to remedy the 
evils under which our population are suffering from a 
want of general instruction. They have determined: to 
meet together in a deliberative assembly contemporane- 
ously with the meeting of the State Legislature, in order 
to consult upon some system which may meet the favor of 
that body. They have many opponents and much apathy 
to contend with, besides the natural obstacles presented 
by the sparseness of population in our state and there 
are conflicting views among them as to the best mode of 
effecting the object they have in view. Some are in favor 
of raising the necessary means by state taxation and 
others by county levies; some for and some against the 
District school system; some are-for adopting a general 
system operating everywhere wiilst others are for sub- 
mitting the question to the vote of the people in the 
counties and establishing the system or not according to 
their decision; some are for primary schools as the first 
object of importance and others for further endowing the 
Colleges and academies. No tangible scheme has yet 
been presented by the Central committee of Richmond 
(of which I am a member) for fear of dividing the 
friends of education in its discussion. The present sys- 
tem, if system it can be called, merely provides for the 
education of ss many poor children as the school com- 
missioners will find out and the fund, of $70,000 per an- 
num, pays for teaching (?) at 4 cents per day. The 
Executive officer charged with its administration, is a 


6 This report may be found in the Journal of the House 
of Delegates, 1845-46, Doc, 16, where Mann’s letter to 
Gooch also appears. The originals of Gooch’s letter to 
Mann and Mann’s reply are the property of the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society and are here used by its per- 
mission, 

7 James Brown, Jr., the Second Auditor of Virginia. 
At the time of Gooch’s letter, ‘‘ Brown was 65 years of 
age, not quite a septuagenarian.’’ Letter from Milton 
C. Russell, Virginia State Library, September 5, 1946, to 
Edgar W. Knight. The Richmond Dispatch, January 4, 
1859, p. 2, col. 2, carried a brief obituary of Brown. 
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worthy septenegarian? [sic] of business habits, but no 
scholarship; and he is wedded to it. 
Such are some of the obstacles to be encountered in 





this work. 

Now, sir, will you not afford us some suggestions in 
aid of our beginning a radical reform of the state of 
things in which we are placed? I have no hesitation in 
saying’ that anything from your pen, whether of argu- 
ment or of faet, will receive the attentive ear of the 
I should also be glad to hear what has been 


















































pre- J convention. 

uber . the suecess which has attended the publication of your 
i Common School journal, in a pecuniary point of view; 
; in order that some estimate may be formed of the success 

845, of a similar journal in this State. 

Should you find it convenient to comply with the re- 
the | ® quest I have made, the favor will be highly appreciated. 
Con- | I am very respectfully 
the yr obt st 

R. B. GOOCH 
hich Horace Mann Esq. 
‘e I Boston 
wy Mann’s reply to Gooch urged state rather than local 
¥® taxation for schools, pointed out the importance of “a 
® higher grade of teachers,” and gave some good advice 
bi on an educational journal : 
Ae Boston, Nov. 15, 1845. 
ne- | R. B. Gooch, Esq. 
— Dear Sir, 
of | Within the last two or three months I have received 
Lie several letters of enquiry respecting our school system, 
he its mode of administration, &¢., from gentlemen in Vir- 
nas ginia, who are members of the Richmond committee, or 
a delegates to the convention to be held at that place. 
ree Having replied to those enquiries with as much particu- 
ail larity as could conveniently be done by letter, I deem it 
ae unnecessary to go over the same ground in answer to 
aa me yours. 
sb- q I certainly should not volunteer an opinion on the 
- questions you present, nor should I even express one very 
ne confidently, where the circumstances to which it applies 
= are so imperfectly known; but unless very strong reasons 
he 7 can be shewn to the contrary, I should urge the measure 
‘et of state, rather than county taxation, for the support of 
nd ® schools. If left to the counties, I should fear that those 
he | Which need an improved system least, would be the only 
-s- || ones which would adopt it, while with those who need it 
he >) most, their indifference would be proportionate to their 
“ * need. As in the body, if the healthy parts do not aid the 
ia diseased, the latter will soon run to corruption. 
he It seems to me, that your counties should be divided 
a into districts, but the general administration of all the 
= ‘istricts in each county should be lodged in the same 
3e hands, and all the schools be supported, and the school- 
“ > houses built by the same funds, otherwise, you may have 
.- "% 2 good school and a good schoolhouse in one place, while 
r- 4 all which surround it are poor. If schools and school- 
: houses are maintained from a common fund, each will in- 
r © sist on having as good a one as its neighbour, and all the 





selfish feelings will be enlisted on the side of improve- 
If each one is to support its own, all selfish con- 





ment. 
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siderations of a pecuniary nature will be arrayed against 
improvement. 

Although your next question has been substantially 
answered above, yet I say again, that if you submit it 
to the option of each county to adopt the system or not, 
it will be rejected by the counties that most require it. 
Some places may be so ignorant that they have already 
ceased to be alarmed at their ignorance. How will they 
ever be raised but by the aid of others? You may say, 
the continuation of their ignorance is a just punishment 
for their indifference; but is not this punishment inflicted 
upon the innocent quite as much as upon the guilty? 
What you want to put an end to, is both the offence and 
the punishment. 

As to the relative importance of primary schools on the 
one hand, and colleges and academies on the other, you 
may depend upon it as upon a law of nature, that col- 
leges and academies never will act downwards to raise the 
mass of the people by education; but on the contrary, 
common schools will feed and sustain the academies and 
colleges. Heat ascends, and it will warm upwards, but 
it will not warm downwards. 

Permit me to say that you need an agent who shall 
devote his whole time to the subject; who shall visit all 
parts of the state, collect statistics, call conventions, 
address the people, send abroad circulars, maintain corre- 
spondence, &¢. &e. 

Another thing which you must have, before you will 
ever make any system flourish, is a Normal school. All 
the money in the world, without a higher grade of teach- 
ers than you can now command, will never raise your 
schools to any elevated standards. 

A periodical devoted to education will be a highly im- 
portant auxiliary, if you ean find an able editor in the 
first place, and subscribers who will pay for it and read it 
in the second. But unless your prospects are better in 
this respect than mine ever have been, I can give you no 
encouragement. My common school journal makes an 
annual octavo volume of about 400 very large pages. I 
have edited it for now seven years as a labour of love 
that is, for nothing; and it has hardly defrayed the 
printer’s bills. I wish I could afford to send you a com- 
plete copy of it; for it contains all our laws, reports, 
accounts of the Normal school, &e. which are no where 
else to be found, but I should have to buy it for the pur- 
pose, and therefore you must excuse me. 

If I had any private means of conveyance, I should 
like to send you a volume or two of our school abstracts, 
which are too bulky and heavy to be sent by mail. 

I am unable, my dear sir, to write you further at this 
time, for I am only in the city for a few hours at present. 
| have been absent for several weeks, attending what we 
call ‘‘Teachers’ Institutes’’—that is, meetings of the 
teachers, who assemble and spend a fortnight or more to- 
gether in reviewing, under more experienced instructors, 
and in hearing lectures, 





all the common school studies, 
oral communications, &e. on the art and science of teach- 
ing and governing, and I am obliged to start off again on 
the same errand in a few hours. 

Wishing you all possible success in the noble enterprise 
you have in view, and being always ready, should I be 
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so happy as to have the ability, to furnish you with 
any aid, 
I subscribe myself, very truly, yours, &e. &e. 


HORACE MANN 


There is evidence of considerable educational activ- 
ity in Mississippi in the 1840’s. The University of 
Mississippi was chartered in 1844, and so also were 
numerous academies throughout that decade. Gov- 
ernor A. G. Brown, who had broad educational sym- 
pathies and who, before his election as governor, had 
urged the establishment of publie free schools for all 
the children of the state, made a very eloquent plea 
for publie education in his inaugural address in 1844. 
Two years later he repeated the appeal and the Legis- 
lature on March 4, 1846, enacted legislation providing 
for the first general system of publie schools in that 
state. The following letter throws a bit of light on 
educational interests in Mississippi at this time: 


Jackson Mississippi 
April 17, /46 
Horace Mann Esq 
Dear Sir 

The distinction you have acquired on the subject of 
common schools induced me to believe you will attend 
to the following request although I have not the pleasure 
of a personal acquaintance with you. 

We have paper laws in this State preparatory to going 
into the common school system. I am a commissioner in 
one of the counties to superinted [sic] &¢ &e—I enclose 
you Five dollars and wish you to send to me at this office 
all the Essays, pamphlets & reports that you may think 
interesting to me. I would be glad also to have an Essay 
or Two on Female Education—The amount I send I hope 
will enable you to get them together through a news-boy 
(those you may not have on hand) without much trouble. 

Any suggestions you may take the trouble to suggest 
to me relative to the subject of common schools will be 
thankfully reed May I take the liberty hereafter should 
I find it necessary to correspond with you on the subject? 

Very respectfully 
Hector R. West8 

Some organizations in the South also reflected edu- 
cational interests in the 1840’s. The Masonie Lodge 
of Selma, Alabama, wrote to the New England edu- 
eator as follows: 

: Selma, Alabama July 21, 1848 
Hon Horace Mann 

Sir, 

The Masonie Lodge of this place, have just finished 
the execution of a large 3 story brick building intended 
for purposes of Education. The Institution was chart- 
ered at the last session of the Legislature of this State 
and the Board of Trustees wish to open it for the recep- 
tion of pupils on the 1st Oct. next. There will be but one 
session of nine months—commencing in Oct. and ending 

8 The original of this letter is the property of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society and is used here by its 
permission. 
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in July—and they escaping the three months of the yea 
when our climate is most subject to fever. Though the) 3 
Institute will embrace both a Male & Female Departmey, 
yet it is not disposed to open the Male Department except J 
for very small boys for the first session. We desire 4 
make the Female Department of the very first character || 
As one of the Committee approved by the Board y/ 
Trustees to correspond in the procurement ef enitaby 
Teachers, I take the liberty of addressing you as an injj. 
vidual whose name is extensively & favorably associate 
with the cause of Education, to aid the Board of Trusteg® 
in obtaining Teachers— 4 
We want a male President—& three assistant Fema; 
Teachers in the Literary Department—the President, 
would prefer, should be of middle age—of pleasing map. © 
ners and married—We would require as indispensib q 
[sic] qualification that he should be a finished scholar, ~ 
have experience in teaching—be industrious and ene _ 
getic, have a good temper, the above all exception in hiy — 
moral charactcr. We would prefer that he was a membe ~ 
of our Fraternity—though that we do not insist upon—a ~ 
the school will have no connection with Masonry only t) — 
receive its support & patronage, & educate free of charg i 
the indigent children of deceased worthy Masons—as fx | 
as our means will go. 
Will you do the cause of Education in our State, th 
great service to correspond with me, & let me know upo © 
what terms—for such teachers as I have described th 7 
President to be—(except that we do not wish our Femak | 
Teachers to be married) can be obtained—to comment © 
on the Ist Oct. next? We should rely entirely upon you © 
recommendation—provided the salaries would suit us— 7 
Selma is situated upon the Alabama River in the hear ~ 
of a rich country—60 miles below Montgomery, & withi — 
36 hours by Steamboat from Mobile—The place has : q 
good deal of trade, and is pleasantly situated fo ~ 
society ,— E 
I flatter myself that having devoted so much of you” 
time to the subject of Education, you will excuse the q 
liberty which I have taken in asking this trouble of you-_ 
With high respect. 
Yr obdt sevat 
Wm, Sewell? 
The Grand Lodge of Odd Fellows of North Care 7 
lina at its meeting in Wilmington in 1844 deelarei” 
education to be a subject “of deep and abiding inter” 
est” to that fraternity and resolved that “wherea 
Cape Fear Lodge No. 2 has now a male and a femal 
school in operation in this town, in which has beet! 
adopted the Prussian System, with a view of inform: 
ing ourselves as to its merits and prospect of si 
That the Grand Lodge as a body visit sa 
school.” The Grand Lodge did so and later pas 
a resolution endorsing the school and the work of itt 
teachers and students. The resolution also said: “Ané 
whereas the great difficulty at present appears to bt 
the obtaining of competent teachers, they recommen! 7 


CCBS, .... 


9 The original of this letter is the property of the] 


Massachusetts Historical Society and is here used by its 7 


permission. 
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hat each of the Subordinate Lodges, either send a 
eacher or scholars to this or some other school, taught 


desire | Wn the same plan for the purpose of becoming qualified 
characte WR, teach on this system.” The following year the 


Boa rd of 
; Su) fable 
§ an inde 
ASSOCiatel 
’ Trusteal 


‘rand Master in his address urged the subordinate 
ylges to become interested in the Prussian System of 
ducation, “a system, the best, beyond comparison, yet 
dopted in our country to impart, at a cheap rate, a 
horough and practical education. He also recom- 
mended that a fund be raised by the Odd Fellows 
»f the United States to send “suitable and competent 
persons to examine the schools of Prussia ... so as 
) establish a Gymnasium or Normal School, for the 


it Femak : 
ident, w 7 
sing mar | 
ispensibk 


L scholar; “@istruction of Teachers on that plan in this ecoun- 
and ener | ae ” 
ion in hi Wy 4 . . 

voll n 1846 the Grand Lodge instructed its Grand Seere- 
a membe — P 
upon—aee to write “Horace Mann, Esq., of Boston, Mass., 


We having made this subject the object of a mission to 
WPrussia, and while there no doubt obtained all possible 
formation with respeet to their system of teaching, 
nd the principles upon which are based the Normal 
schools of that Nation.” The Grand Secretary, J. B. 
ewby, wrote to Mann, from Fayetteville, N. C., Octo- 
er 1, 1846: “I have taken the liberty of addressing 
ou,—hoping that you will be pleased to communicate 
ich information on the subject of Normal Schools as 


y only t 7 
of charg © 
s—as fall 


State, the 

now up0l > 
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“This system of education is yet in its infancy in 
this State, but so far as it has been tried has fully 
met the most sanguine expectations of its friends. A 
large Male and Female school is now in the ‘full tide 
of successful experiment’ in Wilmington; and a Fe- 
male School upon the same plan was opened in this 
place (Fayetteville), in January last, which has thus 
far fully realized the expectations of its founders.” 

In 1847 the Grand Master reported that a draft for 
ten dollars had been sent “to Horace Mann, Esq., of 
Boston, ‘for much valuable information on the subject 
of Schools’ ” and asked approval of the appropriation. 
“T doubt not but the information obtained would fully 
justify a much larger appropriation of funds,” the 
Grand Master added. And the committee on appro- 
priations offered a resolution that the appropriation 
in favor of Mann “for much valuable information on 
the subject of Schools” be concurred in by the Grand 
Lodge. It was also reported that, on the request of 
the Grand Lodge of the United States that the State 
Grand Lodges express an opinion on the subject of 
education; the North Carolina Grand Lodge at its 
session in 1847 resolved “That in the opinion of this 
body, the Prussian Common School System is decid- 
edly preferable to the establishment of a general Col- 
lege by the Order.”'® Somehow, whether through 
Mann or not, the Odd Fellows of North Carolina had 
come to know about and to approve the Prussian 
system, which Mann had praised in his seventh report. 





ie be Pill enable the Grand Lodge to aet understandingly in 
the heat “Barrying out any scheme it may choose to adopt rela- 
& with ive thereto. 
ice has i | 
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Esk 2 2 3-5 ee 
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As announced on December 19, President Truman 
as appointed a commission to consider and report 
mn “Universal Military Training.” Although Presi- 
ent Truman wished to withdraw the word “military” 
rom the terms of reference, the commission appears 
) have decided to adhere to the original phrasing. 
is unfortunate that the commission does not include 
professional edueator competent to speak from the 
roader point of view of the obligations of the edu- 
htional system for the training of youth. The na- 
onal problem of the education of youth transcends 
he problem of universal military training. A great 
al still remains to be done to develop in the youth 
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- all demoeracies that sense of responsibility and 
ity in times of peace which they so magnificently 
monstrated during the years of war. 

On the issue of universal military training memories 
pear to be short. It is barely four years since an 
swer Was given in a report to the U. S. Office of 
ducation Wartime Commission on “The Best Kind 


y of th 
ed by iti® 


of High-School Training for Military Service.” (See 
Education for Victory, April 15, 1942, pp. 31 f.) The 
report was prepared by Carl A. Jessen, senior spe- 
cialist in secondary education in the U. S. Office of 
Edueation, in co-operation with representatives of sec- 
ondary education and of the training divisions of the 
Army and the Navy. It is significant that the armed 
services were opposed to military training as such in 
the high schools which were urged to give that in- 
struetion in areas and subjects in which they were 
entirely competent to supply the training. “The 
courses proposed,” said the report, “are not a sub- 
stitute for military training; they are military train- 
ing in as real a sense as is military training” (italies 
in the original). The report stressed the importance 
of competent, disciplined men, of good health and 
physical fitness, of “fundamental information and 
patriotic motives for fighting men gained through 

10 Journal of Proceedings of the Right Worthy Grand 
Lodge, of the Independent Order of Odd Fellows of the 
State of North Carolina, Vol. I, 79-80, 83, 87, 99, 122, 
125, 135, 140. 
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basic subjects such as mathematics, science, English, 
and social studies,” and of specialized knowledge and 
vocational skill useful in the Armed Forees. 

Such a program ean be translated to serve the inter- 
ests of peace and of a demoeratie society by substi- 
tuting for the immediate aims of the war years the 
development of what Lord Bryce described as a char- 
acteristic of American society, “a vehement passion 
for democracy.” And for the variety of activities, 
recommended in the report as important for survival 
under war conditions, there are innumerable socially 
useful activities in which youth ean engage and ac- 
quire through them that sense of obligation for service 
to the community and nation in peacetime which no 
amount of military training ean cultivate. It may be 
difficult to explain to youth the logie of courses to 
promote international understanding and world ¢o- 
operation followed a few hours later by compulsory 
military training—but that is another issue which need 
not be discussed here.—I. L. K. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR GRADUATE STUDY 
FOR 1947-48 

THE Institute of International Education announces 
that the following fellowships will be awarded for the 
academie year 1947-48: 

The Germanistic Society of America, Ine. offers 
two fellowships: (1) the Ferdinand W. Lafrentz Fel- 
lowship of $500 for graduate studies in German lan- 
guage and literature at a university in the United 
States or at the universities of Basel, Bern, or Zurich; 
(2) the Germanistie Society Fellowship of $750, pre- 
ferably for study in the field of Germanies, at the 
universities of Basel, Bern, or Zurich. 

The universities of Basel, Bern, Fribourg, Geneva, 
Lausanne, Neuchatel, and Zurich; the Federal Insti- 
tute of Technology (Zurich); the Graduate Institute 
of International Studies (Geneva); and the School of 
Economies and Public Administration (St. Gallen) 
offer tuition grants eovering the nominal tuition 
charges. It is expected that these grants will be sup- 
plemented by stipends given by the Swiss institutions 
for the academie year frém mid-October to mid-July 
under the Swiss-Ameriean Student Exchange. 

The current estimate for moderate living costs is 250 
to 300 Swiss franes monthly (Swiss frane, 24 cents). 
Appointees must have sufficient funds of their own to 
pay supplementary costs and passage to and from 
Switzerland. 

Further information on eligibility requirements for 


all the fellowships and application forms may be ob- 
tained from the Institute of International Education, 


2 West 45th Street, New York 19. 
be filed not later than Mareh 1. 
nounee the awards in May. 


Applications must 
It is hoped to an- 
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THE AMERICAN RUSSIAN INSTITUTE 
FELLOWSHIP 

THE American Russian Institute will award a fel. 
lowship of $1,500 for the academie year 1947-48 to be 
used in any approved institution in the United States 
or in the Soviet Union, if study in the latter country 
is possible during the period of the fellowship, or iy 
independent study. There is no age limit, and the 
award will be made on the basis of excellence in 
scholarship and “promise of future social usefulness” 
of the program of study selected. Preference will be 
given to candidates who already have a record of con- 
structive study in the fields that they nominate. 

Application forms may be obtained from the Fel- 
lowship Award Committee, American Russian Insti- 
tute, 58 Park Avenue, New York 16, and applications 
must be submitted not later than February 15. The 
chairman of the institute’s board of directors is Ernest 
J. Simmons. 


GRANTS FOR STUDY IN OTHER AMERICAN 
REPUBLICS 

THE Department of State announces a limited num- 
ber of travel and maintenance grants to assist United 
States graduate students to undertake academic studies 
or research in the other American Republics. The U.S. 
Office of Edueation and the Institute of International 
Edueation will co-operate with the Department of 
State in administering the program. 

The grants will be awarded to qualified candidates 


to supplement personal funds or funds from other |~ 
academie sources and will provide travel or mainte- | 7 
nanee, or both, according to individual needs and the | > 


estimated cost of living in the countries in which study 
is to be undertaken. 

Candidates must hold a bachelor’s degree or its 
equivalent and must be engaged in, or recently have 
completed, graduate study. They must have a good 
working knowledge of the language of the country 
where they will study. Projects will be considered 
with reference to their usefulness in the development 
of broader understanding between the United States 
and the other American Republics as well as on the 
basis of their technical merit, and should be sponsored 
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by appropriate university or college authorities. Other 7 
things being equal, preference will be given to honor- ~ 


ably discharged veterans of World War II who meet 
the above qualifications. The probability is that per- 
sons over 35 will have less chance of being awarded 
a grant, although no age limit has been set. 

Successful candidates will be expected to remain in 
residence for study or research for at least six months. 
Grants will be valid for a minimum of six months and 
a maximum of one year, renewable under exceptional 
cireumstanees, if funds are available. 
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Application blanks may be obtained from the Amer- 
ican Republies Section, Division of International Edu- 
cational Relations, U. S. Office of Education, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C., and should be returned to that office 
not later than Mareh 1. It is hoped that announce- 
ment of recipients of grants can be made by May 1, 


1947. 


THE PACIFIC CONFERENCE ON THE 
TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY 
AccorDING to a report from Elmo A. Robinson, San 
Jose (Calif.) State College, the annual session of the 
Pacific Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy was 
held on December 27, at Eugene (Ore.) in connection 
with the meeting of the Pacifie Division of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association. The theme of the con- 
ference was philosophy in general education. Melvin 


Notes ad News 
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Rader, University of Washington (Seattle), presided 
at the meeting, and papers were read by Albury Cas- 
tell, University of Minnesota, and Jeffery Smith, Stan- 
ford University, on the humanities courses at their 
respective universities. 

Joseph Cohen, University of Colorado, discussed the 
philosophical issues arising when teachers from vari- 
ous departments seek to determine the interdepart- 
mental interpenetration of fields in contemporary de- 
velopments of general education. 

The officers for the coming year are: A. I. Melden, 
University of Washington, president; Dr. Robinson, 
seeretary-treasurer; and Hunter Mead, San Diego 
(Calif.) State College, and Orvil Myers, Los Angeles 
City College, additional committee members. The 1947 
session will be held in December in Los Angeles. 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 


Ricuarp L. Baucu, former lieutenant, USN, has 
been appointed assistant in administration, Union Col- 
lege (Schenectady, N. Y.). He will work under Carter 
Davidson, president, with duties in all departments of 
college administration. Gordon R. Silber, whose re- 
turn to the eollege as associate professor of modern 
languages after serving three years in the Army 
Seeurity Ageney was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, 
June 29, 1946, has been named head of the depart- 
ment of modern languages to sueceed George H. Dan- 
ton, who will retire July 1. Dr. Danton has relin- 
quished his duties as department head before his 
actual retirement so that Dr. Silber may begin his 
term on February 1 concurrently with that of William 
Huntley, whose appointment as dean was reported in 
these columns October 5, 1946. 


Water HENpRICKS, professor of English and head 
of the department of languages, literature, and phi- 
losophy, Illinois Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed president, Marlboro (Vt.) College, a recently 
incorporated institution. Arthur Whittemore, of Bos- 
ton, is chairman of the Board of Trustees; Henry Z. 
Persons, treasurer; Roland T. Sandberg, assistant 
treasurer; and Arthur A. Baldwin, clerk. 


L. M. Fratgy, formerly professor of health eduea- 
tion, East Tennessee State College (Johnson City), 
assumed his duties as dean of liberal arts, Associated 
Colleges of Upper New York (Plattsburg), January 
1. Dr. Fraley will be affiliated with the three other 
colleges in the association—Champlain, Mohawk, and 
Sampson. 


Water Mu.rorp, former chairman, division of 
forestry, University of California (Berkeley), has 
been appointed dean, School of Forestry, College of 
Agriculture of the university. This is a newly estab- 
lished school and Dr. Mulford is the first dean. 


Orvin T. RicHarpson, who has been condueting a 
survey of state institutions of higher education in the 
state of Maryland for the ACE under the direction of 
John Dale Russell, has been appointed dean of stu- 
dent affairs, Ball State Teachers College (Muncie, 
Ind.), to sueceed Major Roy Maxwell, who has re- 
signed to continue his service in the Army. 


CHARLES BERNARD NuttTING, professor of law, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, has been named vice-dean, 
School of Law. During the war Dr. Nutting served 
as associate solicitor for the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in charge of its legal work concerning the 
allocation of searee foods. F. C. Friesell, professor of 
histology and bacteriology and secretary of the dental 
faeulty, has been appointed acting dean, School of 
Dentistry. 

T. Boyp CuaytTon, former executive secretary and 
educational director, Florida Christian Missionary So- 
ciety, assumed his duties as director of church rela- 
tions, Transylvania College (Lexington 7, Ky.), Jan- 
uary 1. In this post Mr. Clayton serves as liaison 
officer between the college and churches of the Dis- 
ciples of Christ throughout Kentucky, Alabama, Ten- 
nessee, and Mississippi. 


C. Howarp CarraGAN AND Haroitp B. Hower, mem- 
bers of the staff of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 
(Troy, N. Y.), were appointed heads of departments, 
January 9. Professor Carragan has sueceeded Robert 
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A. Patterson as head of the department of physies. 
Dr. Patterson recently became assistant director of the 
Brookhaven National Laboratory, the atomic-research 
center at Camp Upton. Professor Howe has succeeded 
the late Guy M. Phelps as head of the department of 
engineering drawing. Dr. Phelps’s death was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, October 5, 1946. 


WarrREN S. FREEMAN, former director of instru- 
mental musie in the publie schools of Belmont (Mass.), 
whose appointment as executive secretary of the 
Alumni Association of Boston University was reported 
in ScHOOL AND Society, May 11, 1946, has been ap- 
pointed professor of music and director of the uni- 
versity band. Walter M. Smith will continue his con- 
nection with the band as associate director, and Mr. 
Freeman will continue his duties with the Alumni 
Association. 


H. ARNOLD Perry, former supervisor of elementary 
schools in the North Carolina State Department of 
Public Instruction, has been appointed to the staff 
of the School of Education, University of Alabama. 
Dr. Perry’s work will lie primarily in the field of ele- 
mentary education. Lieutenant Colonel John E. Kief- 
fer, recently discharged after six years’ service in the 
infantry, has been appointed associate professor of 
political science to give courses in comparative govern- 
ment. 


Lreonarp B. Logs, professor of physics, University 
of California (Berkeley), has been chosen to deliver 
the 38th annual Kelvin lecture at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers, London (England), on April 24. 
Professor Loeb will speak on “Electrical Discharge 
through Gases.” 


Amir Boxtor, chairman of the faculty of educa- 
tion, American University at Cairo (Egypt), has ex- 
changed posts with Frederick Hood, School of Eduea- 
tion, University of Illinois. Dr. Hood is teaching 
courses in the faculty of education, visiting schools 
in Egypt, and giving special lectures to alumni and 
teachers. 


Mark M. HEALD, associate professor of history, Rut- 
gers University (New Brunswick, N. J.), has accepted 
an exchange professorship at the Fresno (Calif.) 
State College for the next summer session. Mitchell 
Pirie Briggs, dean of men and professor of social 
science at the Fresno college, will teach history and 
political science at Rutgers during the first session 


of the summer term. 


Tue following appointments were announced early 
in January by the College of Engineering, University 
of Colorado: Sheridan Crooks, assistant professor of 
chemical engineering; Cameron Smith, assistant pro- 
fessor of civil and architectural engineering; Jack 
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Maguire, instructor in surveying and mechanies; and 
Leslie Clayton and Claude Klemme, Jr., also in the 
department of civil and architectural engineering. 
The department of engineering English has four new 
members: Robert Kilbride, William Graham, Robert 
Scott (all full time), and Paul Bennett (part time). 


SarRAH Gipson BLANDING, president, Vassar College, 
has been named to the Advisory Board of the World 
Federalists, U.S.A., “which is seeking to change UN 
into a world federal government.” Other members of 
the board include James B. Carey, secretary-treasurer, 
CIO; Emanuel Celler, U. S. Representative from 
Brooklyn; Mary Margaret McBride, radio commen- 
tator; Alexander Meiklejohn, forme: president, Am- 
herst College; Artur Schnabel, pianist; Henry Lee 
Shattuck, fellow of Harvard College; Preston W. 
Slosson, professor of history, University of Michigan; 
and Federal Judge Robert N. Wilkin. 


JOSEPH B. GirruER, associate professor of sociology, 
Iowa State College (Ames), has been appointed to 
serve on the National Commission on Intercultural 
Education, National Conference of Christians and 
Jews. The commission acts in an advisory capacity 
on education and assists in setting up workshops on 
intercultural education in teachers colleges throughout 
the country. Howard E. Wilson, formerly associate 
professor of education, Harvard University, is chair- 
man of the commission. 


FrepERICK T. Rope, whose appointment as educa- 
tional director, Public Edueation Association, New 
York City, was reported in ScHoout AND Society, 
March 9, 1946, has been appointed executive director 
of the New York State Citizens Council, of which 
Everett Case, president, Colgate University (Hamil- 
ton, N. Y.), is president. Dr. Rope will assume his 
new duties, February 1, with headquarters in Syracuse. 


Tue ReveREND A. Herpert Hasiam, pastor of the 
Ashland Avenue Baptist Church, Toledo, and pro- 
fessor of religion, University of Toledo, has gone to 
Philadelphia to start an organization to be known as 
Fellowship Church. Fellowship Church, which will 
have as its congregation “some 1,000 Jews and Chris- 
tians who have attended monthly interracial and inter- 
faith services in Philadelphia for the past eleven 
years,” will provide “a place for those ready to go a 
step further in the brotherhood of man.” 


Heroip C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, Kansas 
City (Mo.), has been elected president, American As- 
sociation of School Administrators, to serve for one 
year, beginning March 15. 


AccorDING to a report sent to ScHOOL AND SocrEeTy 
under date of January 7, the following officers of the 
Michigan Sociological Society were elected at a meet- 
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ing held at Wayne University (Detroit) last December 
7 . Alfred McClung Lee, professor of sociology, Wayne 
University, president; Rupert C. Koeninger, professor 
of history and social science, Central Michigan College 
of Education (Mount Pleasant), vice-president ; Elmer 
ys, of Hillsdale College, secretary-treasurer; and 

: Kimball, of Michigan State College, and Theo- 
dore M. Neweomb, professor of sociology, University 
of Michigan, to the Executive Committee. The Wayne 
Sociological Society, of which Donald C. Marsh, of the 
department of sociology, is president, served as host 
to the meeting. 


Ke 


WayLAND D. HAND, associate professor of German, 
University of California (Los Angeles), was recently 
named editor of the Journal of American Folklore. 
Dr. Hand will also edit the Memoir series of the Amer- 
ican Folklore Society now in its 41st volume. 


ELBRIDGE P. VANCE, assistant professor of mathe- 
maties, Oberlin (Ohio) College, has been elected an 
associate editor of The American Mathematical 


Month ly. 


THE REVEREND CHARLES F.. Sruss, for the past 17 
years head of the department of social studies, State 
Teachers College (Cortland, N. Y.), will retire on 
February 1. 


Recent Deaths 


CuinG Jun Lay, since 1927 president, Fukien Chris- 
tian University (Foochow, China), died in New York 
City, January 6, at the age of forty-eight years. Dr. 
Lin came to the United States in September, 1946, on 
a year’s leave of absence to study philosophy and 
ethics in Union Theological Seminary (New York 
City). 


Guy ALLAN TAWNEY, former professor of philoso- 
phy, University of Illinois, sueeumbed to a heart at- 
tack, January 6, at the age of seventy-six years. Dr. 
Tawney had served as a demonstrator in psychology 
(1896), Princeton University; Squier professor of 
mental seience and philosophy (1897-1907), Beloit 
(Wis.) College; assistant professor of philosophy 
(1907-08) and professor (1930-39), University of 
Illinois; and professor of philosophy (1908-27) and 
Obed J. Wilson professor of ethies (1927-30), Uni- 
versity of Cineinnati. 


Victor Ropinson, professor of the history of medi- 
cine, Temple University (Philadelphia), and a leading 
authority on medical history, succumbed to a heart 
ailment, January 8, at the age of sixty years. Dr. 
Robinson, who had served the university as professor 
of the history of medicine (since 1929) and lecturer 
on the history of nursing (since 1937), had been editor 
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of the Medical Review of Reviews (1916-18, 1927-37). 
Among his many books are “The Story of Medicine” 
(1931), “Syllabus of Medical History” (1933), and 
“Victory over Pain: a History of Anesthesia” and 
“White Caps: the Story of Nursing” (1946). 


JoHN Mixton Porter, president, Hobart and Wil- 
liam Smith Colleges (Geneva, N. Y.), died of a coro- 
nary occlusion, January 9, at the age of forty years. 
Dr. Potter, whose work at the Geneva colleges had 
been outstanding and who was an ardent advocate of 
liberal-arts education, had taught history and litera- 
ture (1927-38) in Harvard University and was named 
assistant professor in 1938. At the time he was ap- 
pointed to the presideney of Hobart and William 
Smith Colleges (1942), he had been serving in the 
Office of Strategic Services in Washington (D. C.). 


Homer ALBERS, dean emeritus, School of Law, Bos- 
ton University, died, January 9, at the age of eighty- 
three years. Dr. Albers had served as lecturer in the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology and in Boston 
University before his appointment (1912) as Austin 
B. Fletcher professor of law at the university. He 
held the deanship from 1912 to 1935 but remained at 
the school until 1941. He had practiced law in Boston 
since 1885. 


RicuHarp CrEouGH, assistant professor of public 
speaking, City College (New York), died of a coro- 
nary thrombosis while talking with students in his 
office, January 9. Dr. Ceough, who was forty-eight 
years old at the time of his death, had taught for a 
year at New York University before joining the staff 


of City College in 1930. 


Hanns Sacus, Viennese psychoanalyst, who was one 
of the first seven pupils of Sigmund Freud and who 
came to the United States in 1932 to practice and to 
teach in Harvard University, died in Boston on his 
sixty-sixth birthday, January 10. He had also lee- 
tured at Simmons College. Among his published 
works are “The Creative Unconscious,” “Freud, Mas- 
ter and Friend,” and “Caligula.” He was also editor 
of Imaco, a journal for psychoanalysts. 


EVERETT GILLHAM YOUNG, research professor of me- 
chanical engineering, University of Illinois, sueeumbed 
to a heart ailment, January 10, at the age of fifty-eight 
years. Mr. Young had served as professor of railway 
mechanical engineering (1919-24), Chiaotung Univer- 
sity (China), and as technical adviser for the Chinese 
Government Railways (1924-26) before going to the 
University of Illinois in 1926. He was considered an 
authority on the problems in his field. 

CHARLES Epwarp O’RourkKgE, professor of structural 
engineering, Cornell University, died, January 10, at 
the age of fifty years. Mr. O’Rourke had served the 
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university as instructor in engineering (1919-22), as- 
sistant professor (1923-35), and professor (since 
1935). 


Coming Events 


THE annual meeting of the Association for Super- 


Ghorter Papers. 
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vision and Curriculum Development, NEA, will be held 
at the Hotel Sherman, Chicago, March 23-26. Special 
emphasis will be given to make the meeting an actual 
laboratory for learning in various group processes, 
All educators interested in providing better school pro- 
grams are invited to attend. 





VAPORIZING THE IVORY TOWER: A 
CHALLENGE TO EDUCATORS 


THE atomic bomb vaporized not only a tower in the 
desert but also the ivory tower of college teachers. 
Scientists have broken the traditions of their profes- 
sion and appeared before Senate committees and pub- 
lic forums with warnings about the fate of mankind 
if the newest power known to research is let loose in 
the world without a corresponding growth of power to 
use the discovery wisely. 

It has been the edueator’s task—even before the 
evidence of atomic energy appeared—to know what 
the problems of the day are. Many colleges have made 
attempts to find out what sort of needs their students 
would face before curricula were set up for instrue- 
tion. At Stephens College, from the day of the origi- 
nal Charters study of the needs of women, there has 
been a steady attempt in a series of studies to adjust 
the program to the shifting emphases in our society. 
These shifts have simply become more rapid and more 
dramatic. 

Out of a conviction that a re-examination of current 
thought was essential to the vitality of our teaching, 
a committee was set up three years ago wien the war 
began to make it clear that unusual change was in 
the air. First, a committee of the faculty assembled 
questions which were in all our minds in the light of 
developing events. We obtained authorization to read 
in the magazines which are reported in the “Readers 
Guide to Periodical Literature” and in the books which 
are listed in the “Book Review Digest.” The reading 
correlated topies given in these lists with questions 
raised by the faculty, of which the following are 
typical : 


What influence will the airplane have upon home and 
family life? 

Will there be an expansion in home building in the im- 
mediate postwar years? 

Will the types of home being built change? What will 
trends in home building mean in the lives of our stu- 
dents? 

In the coming decade what will be the reiative number 
of men and women in this country? How will this affect 
the college women of today? 









Following the meeting, questions raised by the 
faculty were grouped under such headings as the fol- 
lowing: rehabilitation, reconstruction, international 
relations, economies, religion, health, transportation, 
women, education, home and family life, service men 
and women. These topies have been restated each 
year as the faculty may wish to insert items or change 
wording. Arts, health, and general social problems 
have been added; and other areas have been combined. 

As an aid to a survey of what the country is think- 
ing in these various fields, it was decided to examine 
pamphlets in addition to the magazines and books 
listed in “Readers Guide” and the “Book Review 
Digest.” The library gave invaluable aid to the read- 
ers by preparing in advance a card for each article 
to be digested, and this year by pulling out the maga- 
zines for the readers when the ecards had revealed 
what would be needed. 

This year, abstracts were made of about two thou- 
sand articles and books. They were marked “plus” if 
the material included not only a clear statement of 
idea but also the facts to support the author’s thesis. 
They were marked “minus” if the material was vaguely 7 
stated and unsupported by evidence. Otherwise, the 
article was simply checked. Minus articles were im- 
portant only in the quantitative analysis of the areas 
in which the writing had been done. Check items 
added to the evidence which gave us the basis for our 
summary of trends. Plus articles were annotated and © 
included along with the final summary. 

The quantitative weight of the articles in various 7 
areas is significant. Between June, 1945, and June, ~ 
1946, about four times as much appeared about world q 
organization and reconstruction as had appeared three ~ 
years ago, and about three times as much as had been 
written on any other subject except economies and © 
education. Qualitatively, there has been a “trend in | 
the trends.” Prophecies and definite statements have ~ 
given way to an all-pervasive sense of confusion and © 
dilemma. The over-all effect of the reading this year 7 
has been that we are afraid that whatever we do 4 
either in world affairs or in the economie situation ~ 
with its complications of government control—what- 
ever we do, there will be serious difficulties, 

In addition to the committee of five or six readers, 4 
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it has been our custom to have larger faculty groups 
meet for discussion of the material as it begins to take 
form. Last year, we had some visiting professors 
frou nearby eolleges who joined in the discussions 
and, in one ease, stayed to help with the reading. It 
has been an essential part of the project here to have 
the work done by faculty members who are not pre- 
dominantly social scientists. The layman’s language 
in interpreting the thinking of the average citizen is 
more effective for the other members of the faculty. 
It is true, of course, that several specialists pass on 
what has been done. They consider the work of the 
committee as a service to them. 

The summary of trends along with the annotated 
list of best books and magazines are sent out by the 
end of June to all department heads with the request 
that they study them during the summer and make 
plans for a discussion with their staff members in the 
fall of the ways in which course material can be 
slanted to improve the immediacy of our teaching. 

At the time of our fall conferences, there is a re- 
port followed by a panel discussion on possible impli- 
cations of the material; and some time during the 
year there is an evaluation of the study. In each 
library there is a complete bibliography. 

In brief, about half the faculty of 225 reported the 
use of the bibliographical references; over half said 
that the material was very useful; about twenty people 
had quoted from it in leetures; and about ten per 
cent of the faculty made no use of it at all. The 
most common report read something like this: “It 
made me more aware of the need of relating what I 
am doing to the needs of the students in the world 
as it is moving these days.” 

This year, before we attempted a summary, we were 
fortunate enough to have a very stimulating confer- 
ence with George V. Denny; Jr., moderator of Town 
Meeting of the Air. As he moves about the country 
and talks to people of varying points of view, he is 
in a good position to make an authoritative state- 
ment about what the country is thinking. He con- 
firmed our results and stated better than we could the 
main trends in social thinking. As a result, we in- 
cluded in a report to the faculty this year the follow- 
ing foreword: 


There are two basic causes of the all-pervasive sense 
of urgency about the problems which confront us: 

A. International insecurity has resulted from the use 
of the atomie bomb. The need for world government 
has become pressing and the obstacles to it are tied up 
with our unwillingness to surrender any of our sover- 
eignty to some form of world government. 

B. Personal insecurity has accumulated from the grow- 
ing distrust of large capitalistic interests. There is a 
fear at present of the power of the very unions who 
started out to counteract the power of management. In 
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this artificial line of division there resides the germ of 
serious conflict. 

Events have proved our great interdependence: they 
have demonstrated our ability to work out answers in 
the realm of science, with the result that we have miracles 
of inventions which push forward communication and 
transportation—and instruments of destruction. 

There are several major responsibilities of educators 
to produce citizens adequate to meeting these problems. 
They might be stated as questions which we ask our- 
selves: ' _ 

A. How can we arouse in our students a respect for 
agencies of the law? How can we give each girl a vital 
sense that she is always choosing either to relate herself 
to law or live a self-centered and withdrawn life? How 
can we help her realize that we are all absolutely inter- 
dependent ? 

B. How can we help her make decisions and take re- 
sponsibility for the answers she sees? How can we 
help her become conscious of the reasons for her inse- 
curity? How can we help her sense the underlying 
causes of her prejudices and her inability to work effec- 
tively with other people? 


It may well be that at present our best approach to 
the problems of insecurity and respect for law and 
responsible citizenship may come in the dormitories. 
In actual living situations, there is constantly at 
hand some situation which focuses attention on issues 
connected with recognition of interdependence, prej- 
udice, self-interest. Here are chances for working 
out democracy and the responsibility of the individual. 
Education is called on to do that above everything else. 
Perhaps if the section on education from this year’s 
report were included here it would make clear what 
the 161 items in that area seemed to emphasize as the 
task of educators in the eyes of the ordinary citizen: 


Education: Admittedly, many more young people will 
want to attend schools and colleges than can ever be 
accommodated. There is a universal demand for adult 
education and for community-centered schools and col- 
leges. 

There is a strong sense of the responsibility of the 
schools for improving interracial understanding and for 
developing the characteristics in youth which will make 
them into citizens responsible for action. 

Libraries are increasingly important as a factor in 
community education. 

The use of visual aids and new devices for vital teach- 
ing are on the increase. ' 

Scientists have organized for the first time in history 
They are taking social responsibility. 

In education there are areas of conflict in which no 
decision has yet been reached: 

We need a broader social base for our education with 
more insistence upon the current and practical needs 
of the day; and yet we must not lose sight of the value 
of training for long-term objectives, the goal of liberal 
education, 

There is need for more trained people in every field. 
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Conflict arises as to the field of emphasis. Some urge 
the encouragement of able students in science to insure 
self-preservation in an age of technical research. Others 
caution that we need an emphasis on the social sciences 
and humanities to help us use wisely what science has 
developed. 

Accelerated programs and improved techniques of 
teaching have developed in training for war; but training 
for citizenship in days of peace needs more time; and 
some of the methods of teaching used by the army are 
very expepsive. 

We must expand our educational facilities to decrease 
illiteracy in states where the population cannot support 
the program; and we must establish better health edu- 


Corresbondence 
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cation for all; we must also meet the educational needs 
of the returned veteran. All this will require financial 
aid from the Federal Government and the schools do not 
want Federal control. 


To conclude, then, change is in the air. We must 
sniff the air to know the climate in which we teach. 
We must try to supply the demand for intelligent 
young leaders who will not only be shaped by the 
world of atomic energy but also, we hope, will shape a 
wiser world than we have done in the past. 

MARJORIE CARPENTER 

STEPHENS COLLEGE, 

CoLuMBIA, Mo. 





THE EDUCATORS’ RESPONSIBILITY: A 
REPLY TO MR. WILLGOOSE 

In ScHOOL AND Society, November 2, 1946, there 
appeared a reply by Mr. Willgoose to an article by 
the writer entitled “The Educators’ Responsibility,” 
which appeared in ScHOOL AND Society, August 31, 
1946. In this reply, Mr. Willgoose apparently has 
attempted to refute the statement, “That history, the 
only reliable and sensible guide for future action, 
demonstrates the fallacy of the argument that mili- 
tary preparedness is a palladium for permanent 
world peace,” since he began his reply with a part 
of this quotation. The writer, however, failed, after 
a careful reading of the reply, to find any proof pre- 
sented by Mr. Willgoose to refute the statement with 
which he has taken issue. 

In his article the writer made the above statement 
to reveal the fallacy underlying the argument ad- 
vanced for compulsory military training. History 
shows that compulsory military training is not a new 
idea. It was part of the educational program of 
ancient Sparta, and it has been part of the educa- 
tional program of European states. At one time many 
Europeans emigrated to this country to avoid com- 
pulsory military training. The writer contends that 
the idea of compulsory military training as part of 
the educational program of a country has been tried 
and has been found wanting, for it has never led to 
permanent peace. To incorporate it into the educa- 
tional program because a nation distrusts one or 
more other nations is one thing; to incorporate it 
into the educational program because a nation desires 
permanent world peace is quite another thing. The 
writer has no quarrel with the first position; he is 
decidedly opposed to the second, for human experi- 
ence refutes the soundness of it. 

In one paragraph Mr. Willgoose implies that the 
United States should, “foster the ideals of brother- 
hood and educational aims acknowledged by all demo- 


























eratic people.” In a following paragraph he states, 
“Basically the military attitude and the very approach 
to all that is military is undemocratic.” How can 
logical thinking reconcile these two contradictory 
statements? Merely stating that “there is little choice 
when there are doubts” hardly implies, “the courage 
to face facts as they are”; nor does such a statement 
reconcile to any degree the two contradictory state- 
ments. 

Mr. Willgoose further states; “The element that 
other nations need is time—time to prepare. Certain 
countries are doing exactly that, and in no uncertain 
terms.” He has frankly admitted that military pre- 
paredness is a competitive game. As such, it can lead 
eventually only to war—not to permanent peace; and 
while it is leading to war, it is placing upon humanity 
an unbearable economic burden. 

If Mr. Willgoose is right in assuming that man 
has not progressed to the point where nations can 
trust each other—and his assumption may be a fact— 
then the writer will join with Mr. Willgoose in advo- 
eating compulsory military training as a part of the 
educational system of the United States and to the 
extent that Mr. Willgoose has suggested, in order that 
this country may protract the time that will elapse 
before the next war. Let the evil day be put off as 
long as possible! On the other hand, if compulsory 
military training is introduced into the educational 
system under the false pretense that it will prove to 
be the chief means of maintaining permanent world 
peace, then the writer must oppose it on the basis of 
past human experiences. To prevent war mankind 
must eliminate the causes of war, and those causes 
cannot be eliminated by compulsory military training. 
Let educators be honest in their thinking and refuse 
to confuse the issues! 





J. LEONARD SHERMAN 
HARVARD SCHOOL, 
NortH HOLLYWwoop, CALIF. 
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THE STAFFING OF INTERDEPARTMENTAL 
COURSES, ESPECIALLY IN THE 
HUMANITIES 


C. LoweLL Harriss in his recent article? calls at- 
tention to a significant aspect of undergraduate edu- 
eation—the staffing of interdepartmental courses. Al- 
though I agree in large part with his suggestions 
or the immediate staffing of such courses, one of his 
observations should be questioned: 


It seems impractical to revise graduate education to 
provide for training of such personnel; although prepara- 
tion on a graduate level would be advantageous, the size 
and uncertainties of the market are seriously limiting, 
and the requirements of graduate education are already 
great enough to absorb all the time and effort the normal 
student ean devote to it.2 


Many institutions have been experimenting for 
almost a quarter of a century with interdepartmental 
courses designed for general rather than special edu- 


cation. Shoemaker, for example, has observed: 


Between 1928 and 1942 fifty-seven colleges have insti- 
tuted courses or programs in which, in varying designs 
and combinations, literature, music, art, philosophy, and 
history have been brought together as ‘‘separate con- 
densed survey’’ or more inclusive humanities programs.3 


A cursory examination of present curricular trends 
reveals that more and more colleges are introducing 
programs of the type outlined in General Education 
in a Free Society* and A College Program in Action.° 
It seems to me rather certain, therefore, that inter- 
departmental courses of some type will not soon dis- 
appear from the curriculum; in some, perhaps many, 
cases such courses will be retained permanently. Since 
it is planned that most of these interdepartmental 
courses will be required of all undergraduates, the 
number of instructors necessary for the staffing of 
the courses will be large—as large, for example, as 
the number of instructors required for freshman 
English. It is also to be expected that many students 
who find interdepartmental courses stimulating will 
desire to continue their studies in a broad and unified 
program, with the purpose of preparing themselves 
as instruetors in such courses. If graduate education, 


‘“* Note on the Staffing of Interdepartmental College 
Courses,’’ SCHOOL AND Society, 64 (1946), pp. 285-286. 

2 Ibid., p. 285. 

3 F. Shoemaker, Aesthetic Experience and the Humani- 
ties, New York, Columbia University Press, 1943, p. 155. 

4 General Education in a Free Society: Report of the 
Harvard Committee, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1945, 

5 A College Program in Action: A Review of Working 
Principles at Columbia College, New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1946. 
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however, continues to follow the often highly depart- 
mentalized pattern of certain institutions, many 
prospective teachers of interdepartmental courses will 
be needlessly foreed to interrupt their interests in 
order to meet specialized graduate requirements. In 
light of the almost certain demand, therefore, I see 
no reason why immediate consideration should not be 
given to the revision of graduate education so that 
an adequate supply of competent teachers may be 
available as soon as possible. Unless a steady sup- 
ply of excellent instructors is soon available, the edu- 
cational loss will be irreparable. 

Mr. Harriss himself admits that our educational 
system is largely responsible for the dearth of com- 
petent instructors: 


. . - he [the prospective teacher of interdepartmental 
courses] must have far more than an elementary com- 
mand over the subject matter of all fields of the course. 
Such persons are rare. They are not the normal product 
of our educational system.¢ 


The problem of staffing the interdepartmental courses, 
therefore, cannot be divorced from the program of 
the graduate school. Many instructors have long felt 
that the type of graduate training offered in certain 
areas is in grave need of alteration. Many teachers 
of literature, for example, will agree with Borgese’s 
observation that specialization has long ago reached a 
stage that is dangerous for the humanities.’ Many 
teachers of literature have had experiences similar to 
those of Borgese who has found students specializing 
in French literature absolutely ignorant of Italian 
literature and students of Italian literature possessing 
no knowledge of the Aeneid.’ Graduate training, then, 
in certain areas needs to be improved, especially in the 
direction of broadening the scope of certain require- 
ments which will make it necessary for students to be 
reasonably competent in selected aspects of more than 
one discipline. Since, in the opinion of certain schol- 
ars, revision is necessary in graduate training, irre- 
spective of the needs arising from the demands for 
teachers of interdepartmental courses, further revision 
should not be difficult. Whether, for example, the 
course is to be a course like Harvard’s “Great Texts 
of Literature”? or Columbia’s “Humanities A,”?° the 
competence of prospective teachers would be enhanced 


6 Harriss, loc. cit., p. 285. 

7G. A. Borgese, ‘‘Symposium: ‘A New Kind of 
Teacher,’’’ The Humanities Look Ahead, Stanford Uni- 
versity, Stanford University Press, 1943, p. 121. 

8 Ibid., pp. 120-121. 

9 Gencral Education in a Free Society: Report of the 
Harvard Committee, Cambridge, Harvard University 
Press, 1945, pp. 205-207. 

10 A College Program in Action: A Review of Working 
Principles at Columbia College, New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1946, pp. 105-110. 
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if a graduate program were to be provided which con- 
sidered the needs of prospective teachers of such 
interdepartmental courses. 

In the light of the above observations, it is possible 
that Mr. Harriss has underestimated the advisability 
of providing for desirable personnel by means of a 
revised graduate program. The revision of graduate 
education and the development of a program that will 


ifouoe 
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bridge conventional departmental lines might not only 
improve the instruction offered by the individual dis. 
ciplines but might also make available in the near 
future a steady supply of competent instructors for 
interdepartmental courses. 
Frank M. SNowpden, JR. 
HOWARD UNIVERSITY, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





PREDICTING COLLEGE ACHIEVEMENT 


Forecasting College Achievement, Part I. By ALBERT 
B. CrawForp and Paut §. BurNHAM. New Haven, 
Connecticut: Yale University Press. 1946. Pp. 
xxi+291. $3.75. 

THE prediction of college success, always of much 
importance to secondary schools and colleges, has 
become an extremely acute problem in recent months. 
The influx of veterans, added to the normal college- 
going population, has raised the enrollment in insti- 
tutions of higher learning to the unprecedented figure 
of 2,000,000, and yet thousands have been turned 
away. College admission and guidance officers need 
every possible aid to make sure they are admitting 
the most fit among the candidates and are placing 
those admitted to best advantage. Crawford and 
Burnham’s new book, “Forecasting College Achieve- 
ment,” is, therefore, unusually timely. 

The book is Part I of a projected three-volume series 
dealing with aptitude tests for higher education. The 
present volume is concerned with the background, 
general principles, and basic considerations of apti- 
tude measurements. It is planned in Parts II and 
III to cover the specific aptitude measures related to 
the fields of concentration in undergraduate and 
graduate study respectively. Interest and personality 
measures will also be discussed in the third book. 

Two chapters at the beginning of the present volume 
are designed to orient the reader with little experience 
in testing to the theory of educational measurement 
and to basie statistical principles. The third chapter 
contrasts differential aptitude measures with general- 
intelligence tests. In the next chapter, achievement 
testing is rapidly surveyed, with two or three pages 
devoted to each of several major achievement-test 
projects. The fifth chapter introduces an aptitude 
battery, the Yale Educational Aptitude Tests, and 
presents and discusses a series of individual profiles 


derived from the battery. Chapter VI contains an 
extensive, critical discussion of theories of mental 
organization and of factor analysis as a technique for 
the derivation of aptitude measures. The final chap- 
ter is concerned with principles of test construction 
and the measurement of “idiosynerasies” or differen- 
tial aptitudes. 

The treatment of the topies discussed is scholarly, 7 
meticulous, and thorough. Available research in the 
field is used effectively, and pertinent quotations from 
numerous measurement specialists are employed to 
support and clarify the authors’ own views. Ocea- 
sionally a point is labored beyond what seems neces- 
sary to make it clear to the average reader, but for 
the most part the discussion is well presented. 

The authors are frank and outspoken in their criti- 
cism of theories, procedures, and conclusions which 
seem to them unsound. Probably few test specialists 
would agree with all the opinions and critical com- 
ments set forth in the book, but Crawford and Burn- 
ham have rendered a distinet service in defining the 
issues and courageously presenting their own view- 
points. 

Much of the eritical discussion is direeted toward 
faetor analysis as an approach to aptitude measure- 
ment and in particular toward the Tests of Primary 7 
Mental Abilities construeted by the Thurstones. The 4 
Thurstone tests and the Yale Educational Aptitude 7 
Tests are the two most extensive test batteries for the ~ 
differential measurement of academic promise thus far : 


made available. As Crawford and Burnham make 7 


clear in their discussion, there are two fundamental 7 
differences between these batteries. In the first place, 7 
the Thurstone tests were set up on the basis of an 7 
internal analysis of intereorrelations among a variety ~ 
of tests in an effort to isolate and measure certain © 
primary traits, whereas the Yale tests were constructed 7 
with a view to their practieal utility in predicting 7 
outside eriteria of school and college success. In the q 
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econd place, the primary mental-abilities battery is 
highly speeded, while the Yale battery is more nearly 
. series of power tests in different areas. Although 
much more research will be required before the rela- 

nerits and limitations of the two batteries can 
tated with confidence, Crawford and Burnham 
save done a thorough, if not wholly disinterested, job 
~ presenting ard diseussing the present status of the 


Bs 1VE 


yroblem. 

Although the Crawford-Burnham books are to be 
oncerned primarily with aptitude tests, it is to be 
hoped that somewhere in the series the authors will 
find a place for discussion of the possibilities inherent 
n elementary- and seeondary-school cumulative rec- 
prds of both aptitude and achievement for use in fore- 
asting college achievement. It is believed that their 
Dtherwise admirably thorough program of investiga- 
ion in this important area will be strengthened if 
hey inquire into what schools ean do to assemble 
nformation that will make possible the prediction of 
student success at the eollege level some years before 
he students reach the point of entrance to college. 


ARTHUR E. TRAXLER 
EDUCATIONAL RECORDS BUREAU, 
NEW YORK 
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AHN, JOSEPH, et al. The Story of a Discussion Pro- 
gram: Veterans and Their Neighbors Get Together on 
Public Issues. Pp. 94. New York Adult Education 
Council, 254 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 1946. $1.00; 
quantity rates. 

Edited by Alice Ballaine and Winifred Fisher, this report 
covers the activities of the Veteran-Civilian Discussion 
Project, whose aim it is to bring about a better educated 
and alert citizenry. 





KELLY, Fred J. (director). Vocational Education of 
College Grade. Pp. 126. U.S. Office of Education 
Bulletin 1946, No. 18. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25. 1946. $0.30. 

Points out some of the questions involved in the adequate 
development of programs of vocational education found in 
institutions of college grade. 


@orrit?, JoHN Ciirron. The History of Publie Educa- 


tion in Utah. Pp. 375. Provo City Board of Eduea- 
tion. 1946. 
To be reviewed later. 

@ 
HIELDS, AGNES, AND MARcIA Hitu (compilers). Chal- 
lenge. Reading for Background No. 16. Pp. 18. H. 
W. Wilson Company, 950 University Ave., New York 
52. 1946. $0.60. 
Background readings for and about physically handicapped 
adults and children. 

® 
NEDAKER, MARION (editor). Proceedings of the 14th 
Biennial Couneil of Pi Lambda Theta, Colorado State 


me College of Education, August 18-21, 1946. Pp. 106. 


810 Dexter Ave., Seattle 9, Wash. 1946. 
Supplement to Pi Lambda Theta Journal, Vol. XXV, No. 2. 
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GOOD 
NEIGHBORS 


A PLAN FOR WORLD 
PEACE 


GOOD NEIGHBORS is a BOOK 
destined to be read by everyone who 
sincerely desires WORLD PEACE. 
No BOOK ever had such an ever- 
lasting appeal to the thinking mind. 
It is a plan to promote WORLD 
PEACE through EDUCATION by 
the establishment of a GOOD 
NEIGHBOR SCHOOL in each 
UNITED NATION. 


You will find inside this book a 
WORLD PEACE PLAN illustrated 
in complete detail. Furthermore, 
the machinery is NOW in operation 
that will make it work. It is the 
road you and your children and the 
future generations will take to a 
lasting World Peace. 


If you are interested in us having 
WORLD PEACE, if you want 
to work with your neighbor for 
WORLD PEACE—then you want 
your copy of GOOD NEIGHBORS. 
You will find that this is your Bible 
for WORLD PEACE. 


GOOD NEIGHBORS will be mailed 
to you for $2.00, postpaid. Any day 
thereafter you feel that you would 
rather have your money than GOOD 
NEIGHBORS in your home, return 
it to us and your money will be 
refunded. 





Kindly use the coupon: 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOR PUBLISHING CO., Inc. 


Box 658, Lewistown, Montana 


Enclosed find $2.00; please send me 
my copy of GOOD NEIGHBORS. 


Name 
er 


State 


























VACANCIES - TEACHERS 


THE TUITION PLAN We secure better positions for college and univers 


teachers and administrators Where you learn 
The method by which more than 250 ONE vacancy, we learn of HUNDREDS. 

schools and colleges grant the conveni- Send to New York Office for enrollment blank § 

ence of monthly payments while they ALBERT TEACHERS AGENCY 


receive their tuition and other fees in (Ofice 1113) 
full at the beginning of the term. 535 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 


Corresponding Agencies: 


The Tuition Plan inereases enroll- Kimball Bidg., Chicago Hyde Bldg., Spokane, Was 


ments, reduces bookkeeping, and en- 
hances good will. 


A descriptive brochure will be sent SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


to schools and colleges promptly upon 
request. Education’s Only Weekly Magazine 


Subscription, $5.00 a Year 








Write for free sample copy 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. t ; 
424 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. ¥. To be well informed in all things educational 
read SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 


























ADDRESSED TO COLLEGE ADMINISTRATORS 


in the Southern States only 





One of New York’s leading Public Relations Counsellors wishes to move to a 
milder climate and a more gracious environment. 

Although in vigorous health he would like to get away from the rush and hul- 
labaloo of metropolitan life. 

In the past twenty-five years he has guided the public relations of more than 
fifty organizations, institutions, and corporations. 

He is a college graduate—Phi Beta Kappa—a writer of distinction, a forceful 
speaker. He is married—and his wife, who was born and raised in the South, 
is enthusiastically in favor of what he plans to do. 

He is comfortably off financially and able, therefore, to accept a modest salary. 
His main interest is in pleasant surroundings and congenial social relationships. 
Maybe he’s wrong; but he thinks the solution of his problem lies in a publie 
relations job with a southern college or university. He believes that the con- 
nections and experiences gained in promoting big industrial and civie organiza- 
tions can be put to good use in the service of Education. 

In order to avoid upsetting his present clientele he is not signing this advertise- 
ment. You ean get in touch with him, however, by writing to ‘‘Mr. ¥,’’ 
SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, N 
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